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Week Ending Friday, April 9, 1982 


Cancer Control Month, 1982 





Proclamation 4919. April 2, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of 
our country’s commitment of major re- 
sources to the control of cancer through the 
National Cancer Program. While progress 
against this dread disease has been slow, 
each step forward can save thousands of 
lives since statistics show that one out of 
four Americans now living will become a 
victim of cancer. 

Research has demonstrated that lifestyle 
and environment play a crucial role in the 
development of cancer. Reports issued by 
the Surgeon General increasingly link ciga- 
rette smoking with cancer of the lung and 
other parts of the body. We have developed 
greater understanding of the effects of ex- 
posure to carcinogens and radiation in the 
workplace and have also learned the impor- 
tance of diet and nutrition as factors in the 
development and prevention of cancer. Ad- 
vances in biochemistry, microbiology, and 
other basic research have improved our 
comprehension of the cellular events that 
lead to cancer formation, but researchers 
still seek a clearer understanding of the 
cause of cancer as they strive to halt the 
progress of this disease more effectively. 

Improved surgical procedures, new dis- 
coveries in recombinant DNA and hybri- 
doma technology, and developments on the 
frontiers of immunotherapy hold out the 
possibility not only of better treatment, but 
also of the significant breakthrough long 
prayed for. With continued advances, this 
ancient scourge may yet pass from man- 
kind. 

In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue an annual proclama- 


tion declaring April to be Cancer Control 
Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April, 1982, 
as Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gov- 
ernors of the fifty states and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask the health care professions, the 
communications industry, and all other in- 
terested persons and groups to unite during 
this appointed time to reaffirm publicly our 
nation’s continuing commitment to control 
cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:43 a.m., April 5, 1982) 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 3. 


Economic Recovery Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 3, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to take a few minutes of your 
time to talk about some of the problems we 
face in this blessed land of ours and what I 
feel we should do about them. I can’t cover 
all that territory in 5 minutes, so I'll be 
back every Saturday at this same time, 
same station, live. I hope you'll tune in. 

These aren’t easy times for a great many 
of you. Yesterday we were told that unem- 
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ployment has gone up another two-tenths 
of 1 percent—equal to the unemployment 
rate we had in 1975 as we began to come 
out of that recession. 

We can, however, take some comfort 
from the fact that 99% million of our 
people are employed. Now, I know that’s 
no comfort to those who want to work and 
can’t find a job. And it’s no comfort to farm- 
ers, independent business people, auto deal- 
ers, realtors, and building contractors who 
see themselves going out of business. These 
people want answers—and so do you— 
about what we can do to get our economy 
back on track. 

The last recession before this one came in 
1980. And by the time our administration 
took office, unemployment had almost 
reached 8 million, the prime rate had 
reached 21% percent—the highest in more 
than a century—and inflation was at 12.4 
percent. According to the polls, inflation 
was the number one problem in everyone’s 
mind. All of us associated it with the high 
interest rates and rightly so. A lender must 
charge an interest rate high enough to 
cover inflation as well as give a return on 
his or her money. 

We proposed a program of economic re- 
covery based on the belief that high taxes 
had deprived people and business of incen- 
tive to the point that we’d lost much of our 
ability to produce. Those high taxes had 
fueled a rate of increase in government 
spending that reached 17 percent in 1980 
alone. Even high taxes couldn’t keep up 
with that. In the few years between 1976 
and 1981, Federal tax revenues increased 
by $300 billion—but we had $318 billion in 
deficits. 

So, our program also aimed at reducing 
the rate of increase in government spend- 
ing. Unfortunately, the interest rate stayed 
up even though we began to reduce infla- 
tion. People couldn’t afford to buy auto- 
mobiles on time. Few could or would take a 
mortgage to buy or build a home at those 
rates. Lay-offs in the automobile and con- 
struction industries increased, and farmers 
who borrowed to plant and repay at harvest 
lost money even on bumper crops. By mid- 
July, we were back in, if we were ever out 
of, a recession. But for the first time in the 
many recessions that have taken place over 
the recent years, we had a plan ready to go. 
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The Congress had agreed to a budget 
that cut the rate of increase in spending 
nearly in half. And it passed a tax cut pro- 
gram which increased depreciation allow- 
ances for business and began a 25-percent 
cut in income tax rates for individuals, to be 
phased in over 3 years. 

All of this only began last October lst. 
Even so, interest rates have been reduced 
by 20 percent, but that’s not nearly enough. 
They have to come down more, and they 
should, because our greatest success has 
been in conquering inflation. It’s no longer 
double-digit. For the last 5 months, it’s been 
running at 4% percent. 

By all the rules of the game, interest rates 
should be down around 9 or 10 percent. 
Unfortunately, the increase in unemploy- 
ment increased government costs and re- 
duced revenues. More money had to be 
spent on unemployment insurance and 
other benefits. Fewer people working 
meant fewer people paying taxes. Up went 
the projected deficit for 1983, and up went 
the concern in the money market that this 
would lead to an increase in inflation, as it 
has in all those past recessions. 

The answer to the recession lies in bring- 
ing interest rates down. To do that, a signal 
must be sent that, while the political proc- 
ess always requires some compromise, gov- 
ernment this time intends to stay the 
course; that we’re going to make further 
reductions in spending and hold to a steady 
consistent growth in the money supply—in 
short, that we’re going to come out of this 
recession not with a temporary, quick fix 
that leads to another recession down the 
road, but with a solid economic recovery 
based on increased productivity and jobs for 
our people. 

Now, I know you’ve been told by some 
that we should do away with the tax cuts in 
order to reduce the deficit. That’s like 
trying to pull a game out in the fourth 
quarter by punting on the third down. 

You’ve also been told our program hasn’t 
worked. Well, of course it hasn’t; it hasn’t 
really started yet. Our 5-percent cut in Oc- 
tober was almost wiped out by the January 
increase in the social security tax called for 
in the 1977 tax bil!. The reduced budget 
spending and the 10-percent tax cut in July 
will be the real beginning of our program. 
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There’s no instant cure, but there is a 
cure. With your help and your prayers, 
we'll find it. 

I'll be back next Saturday. Thank you, 
and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 from the 
Oval Office at the White House. 


Economic Recovery Program 





Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Following the Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 3, 1982 





Q. There are—{inaudible|—reports, Mr. 
President, that—there are reports from 
Congress that administration officials have 
said that the deficit’s going to be $124 bil- 
lion, not $95 billion. 

The President. 1 couldn’t answer that 
until we have to, by law, go up shortly in 
the next couple of weeks—I can’t remem- 
ber the exact date—and present an updated 
project. As I’ve said so many times, we do 
this; we comply with the law. I don’t have 
the greatest faith in those projects, because 
I think there are too many imponderables 
both ways that—to make them really some- 
thing that we should—be—depend on. 

Q. But does it worry you that it might be 
some $22 billion more than what had—— 

The President. Well, the increase—as the 
recession goes on and unemployment in- 
creases, of course, the deficit increases, be- 
cause it’s—that’s more people who stop 
paying taxes, and it’s more people who then 
have to receive benefits and unemployment 
insurance and so forth. 

So, we’ve known that this recession has 
brought this about, and the answer is, we’ve 
got to bring the recession to an end. And I 
think our program will do that. 

Q. But, Mr. President, in your speech you 
seem to be saying that unemployment is 
going up because unemployment is pushing 
up the deficit and thus keeping interest 
rates high. That sounds like a cycle that we 
just can’t get out of. 

The President. Yes, we can get out of it. 
And the way out of it is not the way that’s 
been tried on most of the recessions that 


have taken place in these last few decades: 
hyping the money supply, artificially stimu- 
lating the money supply, stimulating gov- 
ernment spending, as if that somehow will 
be an aid to the economy—and up, of 
course, goes inflation when you do that. 

Now, inflation does have a temporary, 
stimulative effect just by its very nature. It’s 
kind of like a warm bath. It feels good for a 
minute, but then the water gets too hot. 

What we’re trying—and the difference 
between our plan and what’s always been 
tried before is the long-range plan to get 
the economy back on track, to get America 
back to where we're the industrial power- 
house that we always were. And to do that, 
that requires the tax cuts both for business 
and for individuals to stimulate the econo- 
my, reduce the percentage of the gross na- 
tional product that the government is 
taking in taxes and that the government is 
spending. And all of these things I think our 
plan will do. And it is the only way. 

It isn’t an instant fix, but it also is a way 
out that simply solves the problem by 
broadening the base of our economy, pro- 
viding the jobs that our people must have, 
being able to compete once again with the 
other industrial nations, which we haven't 
been able to do very well for quite some 
time now. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. Lights—sorry. 

The President. Well, let him finish. 

Q. [Inaudible|—the purpose of having 
these speeches on radio, starting with the 
economy. What benefit does it give you? 

The President. Well, I think that it—it 
isn’t for me. I think it’s time, with all the 
confusion and all the conflicting things that 
seem to come out of Washington, between 
leaks and statements by individuals and 
pressure groups pressing for their particular 
program, that it’s an opportunity to try 
each week to—based on what has taken 
place in that week—to bring the facts to 
the people as succinctly as I can and as 
many as I can cram in 5 minutes. And I just 
thought I'd start with this one, because this 
one, I think, happens to be the one that’s 
the most on people’s minds, this thing of 
how are we going to get the interest rates 
down, how are we going to resolve the 
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present problems. So, that was the reason 
for it and—— 

Q. You looked pretty comfortable with it. 

The President. What? 

Q. You looked pretty comfortable with it. 
Does it feel good to be getting back on the 
radio? 

The President. Yeah, it was almost like 
old times there. I was waiting for somebody 
to try and steal second. [Laughter] 

Reporters. Thank you. 

The President. Okay. Thank all of you. 

What are you doing down here on a Sat- 
urday? Don’t you work a 5-day week? 

Q. That’s a very good question. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. That’s right. I’ve got to go 
this way. Okay, good. Nice to see you. 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 
12:15 p.m. in the Oval Office at the White 
House. It followed the President’s reading 
of several portions of his radio address for 
the benefit of reporters, photographers, and 
television cameramen, who were not present 
during the actual broadcast. 


National Medic Alert Week 





Proclamation 4920. April 3, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Emergency medical care is as effective as 
the support it receives from our citizens. 
When we contribute to the lifesaving capa- 
bilities of rescue workers and other health 
professionals, we help to assure our own 
prospects for continued good health. 

About forty million Americans are afflict- 
ed with medical problems which are diffi- 
cult to identify in an emergency situation. 
One simple but important step that people 
with special medical problems can take to 
protect themselves and to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of emergency medical care is to 
register with a medic alert service. 

For nearly 25 years, these special identifi- 
cation and information services have been 
helping health and rescue personnel meet 
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the unique emergency needs of people with 
diabetes, heart conditions, epilepsy, aller- 
gies and other hidden medical problems. 
The medic alert tag that the victim of a 
medical emergency wears and the informa- 
tion service with which that person is regis- 
tered can spell the difference between sur- 
vival and death. Each year, medical alert 
identification and emergency information 
systems save the lives of more than two 
thousand people who have hidden medical 
conditions. 

To increase awareness among Americans 
of the benefits of these emergency services, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
272, requested that the President issue a 
proclamation designating April 4 through 
April 10, 1982, as National Medic Alert 
Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
4, 1982, as National Medic Alert Week. I 
urge all citizens, associations, and organiza- 
tions to observe this week with activities 
that foster the use of emergency identifica- 
tion and information services. I invite the 
Governors of the States and local govern- 
ment officials to give their support to these 
activities. Medic alert services save lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., April 5, 1982 


National Day of Reflection 





Proclamation 4921. April 3, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Amid the distractions and concerns of our 
daily existence, it is appropriate that Ameri- 
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cans pause to reflect upon the ancient ethi- 
cal principles and moral values which are 
the foundation of our character as a nation. 

We seek, and steadfastly pursue, the 
benefits of education. But education must 
be more than factual enlightenment—it 
must enrich the character as well as the 
mind. 

One shining example for people of all 
faiths of what education ought to be is that 
provided by the Lubavitch movement, 
headed by Rabbi Menachem Schneerson, a 
worldwide spiritual leader who will cele- 
brate his 80th birthday on April 4, 1982. 
The Lubavitcher Rebbe’s work stands as a 
reminder that knowledge is an unworthy 
goal unless it is accompanied by moral and 
spiritual wisdom and understanding. He has 
provided a vivid example of the eternal va- 
lidity of the Seven Noahide Laws, a moral 
code for all of us regardless of religious 
faith. May he go from strength to strength. 

In recognition of the Lubavitcher Rebbe’s 
80th birthday, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled have issued House Joint 
Resolution 447 to set aside April 4, 1982, as 
a “National Day of Reflection.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 4, 1982, as National 
Day of Reflection. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federa! Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., April 5, 1982] 


National Materials and Minerals 
Program Plan and Report to Congress 





Message to the Congress Submitting the 
Plan and the Report. April 5, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to submit the National Ma- 
terials and Minerals Program Plan and 


Report to Congress, pursuant to the Nation- 
al Materials and Minerals Policy, Research 
and Development Act of 1980. 

This national minerals policy recognizes: 

¢ the critical role of minerals to our 

economy, national defense, and stand- 
ard of living; 

the vast, unknown and untapped min- 
eral wealth of America and the need to 
keep the public’s land open to appro- 
priate mineral exploration and devel- 
opment; 

the critical role of government in alert- 
ing the Nation to minerals issues and in 
ensuring that national decision-makers 
take into account the impact of their 
decisions on minerals policy; and, 

the need for long-term, high potential 
payoff research activity of wide generic 
application to improve and augment 
domestically available materials. 

This policy is responsive to America’s 
need for measures to diminish minerals vul- 
nerability by allowing private enterprise to 
preserve and expand our minerals and ma- 
terials economy. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 5, 1982. 


International Whaling Commission 





Appointment of John V. Byrne as U.S. 


Commissioner. April 5, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John V. Byrne, Administra- 
tor of the National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration, Department of Com- 
merce, to be United States Commissioner 
on the International Whaling Commission. 
He would succeed Richard A. Frank. 

Dr. Byrne has held various positions with 
Oregon State University since 1960. He was 
an associate professor in 1960-65; professor 
and chairman, Department of Oceanog- 
raphy in 1968-72; dean, School of Oceanog- 
raphy in 1972-76; acting director, Marine 
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Science Center in 1972-77; dean of re- 
search (acting) in 1976-77; dean of research 
in 1977-80; dean of graduate school (acting) 
in 1979-80; and vice president for research 
and graduate studies since 1980. 

Dr. Byrne was Program Director for 
Physical Oceanography, National Science 
Foundation in 1966-67. In 1966-68, he was 
a geologist with the U.S. Geological Survey. 

He graduated from Hamilton College 
(B.A., 1951); Columbia College (M.A., 1953); 
and the University of Southern California 
(Ph. D., 1957). Dr. Byrne is married, has 
four children, and was born in Hempstead, 
N.Y., on May 9, 1928. 


National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 





Appointment of 17 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. April 5, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education. The President 


also announced his intention to designate 
Edward D. Miller as Chairman. 


Edward D. Miller would succeed Patricia Knox. 
He is president and chief executive officer of 
Future Business Leaders of America in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was born July 5, 1934. 


Betty Breaux would succeed Carol S. Gibson. She 
is currently chairman, English Department, 
Northwestern Junior High School in Zachary, 
La. She was born December 11, 1929. 


Vernon Broussard would succeed William A. 
Stembridge, Jr. He is associate dean, School of 
Education, University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. He was born January 30, 1934. 


James H. Buford would succeed Jack B. Reihl. 
He is senior vice president of the International 
Management and Development Group, Ltd., in 
Washington, D.C. He was born June 2, 1944. 

John L. Davis would succeed Rose Fong Chao. 
He is an associate circuit court judge in Deca- 
tur, Ill. He was born May 25, 1942. 

Joanne M. Dwyer would succeed Ray Majerus. 
She is currently a guidance counselor and 
placement director at Crawford County Area 
Vocational Technical School in Meadville, Pa. 
She was born June 18, 1939. 
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Gladys S. Eddy would succeed Elaine R. Jones. 
She is an assistant professor, Department of 
Administration Management and Teacher Edu- 
cation at Colorado State University in Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. She was born December 25, 1915. 


George W. Fellendorf would succeed Thomas P. 
Glynn. He is president of the Fellendorf Associ- 
ation in Washington, D.C. He was born Sep- 
tember 11, 1925. 


James W. Griffith would succeed John P. Lipton. 
He is director of development at Texas State 
Technical Institute in Waco, Tex. He was born 
November 5, 1927. 

Reuben T. Guenthner would succeed Patricia 
Vasquez. He is deputy State director, State 
Board for Vocational Education, in Bismarck, 
N. Dak. He was born August 5, 1934. 


Jean Hanson would succeed Alphonse Jackson. 
She is currently president, American Vocation- 
al Association, University of Minnesota, in St. 
Paul. She was born May 9, 1942. 


Caroline E. Hughes would succeed Rae Marie 
Levis. She was a member of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Vocational Education in 1971- 
1981. She resides in Cushing, Okla., and was 
born April 3, 1921. 

Elizabeth Joan Kenney would succeed John 
Rowlett. She serves on the Nevada State Board 
of Education. She resides in Las Vegas, Nev., 
and was born December 29, 1929. 


Edward Lamontagne would succeed Samuel 
Bernstein. He is a vocational counselor for 
handicapped students at Saint Joseph College 
in West Hartford, Conn. He was born August 4, 
1952. 

Byrl R. Shoemaker would succeed Christine 
Long. He is executive director, Vocational and 
Career Education and Food Service, for the 
State of Ohio. He resides in Columbus, Ohio, 
and was born October 5, 1918. 

Kenneth M. Smith would succeed John Erwin. 
He is president and chief executive officer, In- 
ternational Management and Development 
Group Ltd., in Washington, D.C. He was born 
April 5, 1949. 

Calvin Stephens would succeed Roman Pucinski. 
He is president and chief executive officer of 
the Dallas Minority Business Center in Dallas, 
Tex. He was born February 11, 1945. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. April 5, 1982 





Q. Good morning—afternoon. 
The President. Yes, it’s afternoon now. 
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Situation in the Falkland Islands 


Q. Mr. President, would you support— 
would this government support Britain’s ef- 
forts to free its hostages in the Falklands in 
exchange for Mrs. Thatcher’s support for 
freeing American hostages in Iran? 


The President. You’ve asked a question, 
in a way, about a particular facet of it. Let 
me just answer it in a little broader context. 

It’s a very difficult situation for the 
United States, because we’re friends with 
both of the countries engaged in this dis- 
pute, and we stand ready to do anything we 
can to help them. And what we hope for 
and would like to help in doing is have a 
peaceful resolution of this with no forceful 
action or no bloodshed. And to that extent, 
we support the resolution that’s already in 
the United Nations, that there be a with- 
drawal of forces and we resolve this at the 
U.N. 

Q. Mr. President, British television news. 
Have you spoken to Prime Minister Thatch- 
er this morning? 

The President. No, but we have—I re- 
ceived a message from her with regard to 
the appointment of the new Minister—or 
Foreign Minister. 

Q. What will you do if Britain-—— 

Q. What else did she have to tell you? 

The President. Well, she appreciated very 
much our efforts and my attempt to—— 

Q. Is America prepared to offer military 
assistance if the British ask for it? 

The President. Again, as I said, we're 
friends of both sides in this, and we’re going 
to try, strive for—and I think that they will 
be willing to meet in the idea of a peaceful 
resolution. 

Q. Mr. President, are you meeting with 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, who’s here 
today talking to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States? 

The President. No, I don’t think—no, 
there isn’t any meeting of that kind on the 
schedule. 

Q. Mr. President, Britain—the British 
Government has threatened to use force if 
diplomacy fails, and it’s regarded as a seri- 
ous threat in Britain. What would your posi- 
tion be, sir, if diplomacy did fail? 

The President. Well, you're getting into a 
hypothetical question that I hope I never 


am faced with. Both sides have threatened 
with the use of force, as is evidenced with 
Argentina’s military landing there. And I 
just don’t think that it’s an issue that should 
come to that point. 


President’s Popularity 


Q. Mr. President, why do you think your 
polls have gone down so much recently? 

The President. Well, they have followed a 
pattern that’s been historically true of every 
President. And whatever the degree might 
be, I guess, depends on the pollsters. 

I think there’s been quite a drumbeat of 
criticism that has gone largely unanswered 
by us with regard to some of the programs 
that I’ve advocated, and of course, there is 
the unhappiness that exists for all of us in 
the present recession. But as I’ve said, I 
think the polls are only as good as—at the 
time they’re taken. 

Q. Well, do they worry you? 

The President. No. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say it’s large- 
ly unanswered, sir, do you mean that the 
answer hasn’t been reported adequately or 
you haven’t been making it adequately? 
What do you mean by that, “largely unan- 
swered”’? 

The President. Well, I think in the debate 
it’s true that there has been far more criti- 
cism of the plan, and that is more newswor- 
thy when someone stands up with a new 
viewpoint on the tax facets of the program. 
And we have submitted our budget. And 
while we’re now continuing in meetings 
with them to hear what alternatives might 
be proposed, there isn’t much news in us 
just continuing to say, “Well, we’re still sup- 
porting our program.” 


Federal Budget 


Q. Isn’t it about time for some new move 
on the part of the White House? We hear 
that you may be willing to make some cuts 
in the defense program. 

The President. As I've said, finally there 
are meetings that have been going on, and 
I’ve had people from my staff up there in 
the place of observers or witnessing or 
hearing what is being proposed between 
the legislators, both Democrat and Republi- 
can. It so far has not reached a point in 
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which it comes to me with any concrete 
proposals of one kind or another. 

Q. How about defense? Are you willing to 
make some cuts in defense? 

The President. | have said—— 

Q. If they don’t jeopardize—— 

The President. 1 have said that any gov- 
ernment program obviously has areas 
where savings can be made by manage- 
ment changes and so forth. And I am open 
to any suggestions of that kind. However, 
the basic program of upgrading and build- 
ing weapons systems that we need in order 
to close the window of vulnerability, I 
will—I would have to oppose that. We can’t 
send that kind of a message. 


U.S. and Soviet Nuclear Capabilities 


Q. Mr. President, on that point, some crit- 
ics say that they disagree with your assess- 
ment that the United States is behind the 
Soviet Union. But beyond that, they say you 
were wrong to say it because it gives a 
perception of weakness. Are you sorry you 
said it? 

The President. No, I’m not sorry I said it, 
because I think we know for sure the Rus- 
sians know that. I think the American 
people ought to be able to know everything 
they know. 

Q. But doesn’t it give the impression that 
we are weak, and therefore doesn’t it make 
the Russians—— 

The President. No. It’s been said over and 
over again many times. It’s been said for 
the last few years that we were in a deterio- 
rating position, militarily, in comparison to 
the Soviet Union. 

Q. But nobody’s ever said, sir, that they 
could deliver a second strike. Do you really 
believe that? 

The President. That has been published 
in articles by various people commenting 
on what should happen. 

But let me make one point about this. 
The idea is that we must have a deterrent. 
Our goal is peace. And to have peace, we 
must have a deterrent that would prevent 
someone from adventuring agressively in 
the world using nuclear weapons. And for 
one point, with regard to our inferiority, we 
are presently negotiating that in Geneva, 
the fact that the Soviet Union has 300 inter- 
mediate missiles with 900 warheads aimed 
at Europe and can hit the Middle East and 
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North Africa, and there is nothing to 
counter them. And our allies have asked us 
for cruise missiles and Pershings as a deter- 
rent to be stationed in those countries in 
Western Europe, to be deployed there. And 
we have agreed to do that. 

Now, there is the greatest proof of a supe- 
riority. They already have their SS—20’s, - 
4’s, and -5’s in place—although lately, they 
have said that they’re withdrawing the —4’s 
and —5’s, which are an older and lesser mis- 
sile. We are negotiating from a standpoint 
of something we yet have to do in provid- 
ing those missiles, but which we won’t do if 
they will agree to take theirs out. 

Q. Do you think they have a first-strike 
capability against the United States? 

The President. 1 think that at the 
moment, on the strategic intercontinental 
ballistic program and our Triad, I think that 
we do. Those people who say that, well, we 
have something of a deterrent now, yes, I 
think so, too. 

Q. But do they have a first-strike capabili- 
ty, Mr. President? Can they strike us with 
impunity? 

The President. \ think I spoke of that the 
other night, that, yes, we would have sur- 
viving missiles in our submarines, air- 
borne—of those planes that were airborne 
at the time of such an attack. Their missiles 
are aimed at our silos, our ballistic missiles, 
land-based missiles. But would our retali- 
ation result in further devastation to the 
United States? So, I think I made it clear— 
look, I'll tell you something; let me give you 
the answer. 

Tomorrow, in Georgetown, Secretary 
Haig is going to be making a speech on this 
entire ‘subject of nuclear deterrents and the 
nuclear power, so I recommend that 
you—— 


The Nation’s Economy 


Q. Mr. President, on the economy, your 
own Labor Department said last Friday, in 
analyzing the new unemployment statistics, 
the unemployment rate going up, that this 
was evidence of further deterioration in the 
economy. You have said that we are—that 
recovery is just around the corner. Which of 
those—— 

The President. Well, not that. I’ve said 
we're in the trough, the bottoming out of a 
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recession. And one of the characteristics of 
being in the trough is—if you'll look back at 
all the other recessions we’ve had since 
World War II, you will find that one of the 
characteristics is that employment lags 
behind, and very often in that trough there 
is a continued increase in unemployment 
for a while. 

Q. So, you disagree that this is evidence 
of further deterioration in the economy? 

The President. No, there may even be 
more unemployment, because—I guess 
that’s why they call it a “trough”. 


The Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President—— 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Let's 
make this the last question. 

Q. Are you concerned that many Mem- 
bers of Congress are saying that you will 
not have a budget until there’s a lameduck 
session of Congress; it might be another 6 
months? 

The President. Not have a budget until— 
we haven’t had a budget for 2 years really. 
No—and we’re not that far behind sched- 
ule. As a matter of fact, we’ve presented 
this budget earlier than we did last year. 
And I look forward to progress being made 
as soon as they come back from the Easter 
recess. That’s why we’re negotiating so fast. 

Q. What about a summit meeting with 
House and Senate leadership on the 
budget? 

Mr. Speakes. This has got to be it, right 
here. 

The President. | think that that will be a 
part of the procedure before we finally 
arrive at a budget. 


Nuclear Arms Control 


Let me just say in closing, though—since 
we can’t take any more questions here, and 
we were on that very big subject of nuclear 
weapons and all—I, as you know, in June, 
early June, will be going to Europe for a 
meeting with the European Economic 
Council, the leaders, the heads of state of 
European countries. I will be meeting with 
the Pope in Rome, and then I will be re- 
turning. And at the same time, you know, 
in June and early July, the United Nations is 
having its meeting on arms control. And I 
will be returning and addressing that con- 
ference at the United Nations myself. And I 


hope very much that President Brezhnev 
will be on hand to do the same thing and 
address the same group. I think that this 
whole idea that I’ve been talking about 
since back in the campaign, of arms reduc- 
tion, arms control, is one of the most impor- 
tant things that is facing us. And, as I say, I 
hope that we'll both be able to address the 
conference. 

Q. If he does come, will you eye a 
summit meeting? 

Q. Would you meet with him? 

Q. But, sir, isn’t Brezhnev in pretty bad 
health? 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

The President. We've had no confirma- 
tion of anything of that kind. 

Q. Would you like to meet with Mr. 
Brezhnev? 

The President. Well, yes if he—I will 
answer that one—naturally, head of state 
that’s here in our own country, yes I would 
very much think that he and I would have 
a meeting. 

Q. You’re proposing, in effect, a summit 
here. 

The President. Well, the imagery that you 
bring up with that, whether that means a 
full-blown summit conference—no, I think 
that if he is here and we both address that 
subject, I think it would be well if he and I 
had a talk. 

Q. That will be in June in New York? 

The President. June. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Thank you very much for doing this. 


Situation in the Falkland Islands 


Q. Just a last question, sir? Have you ac- 
cepted the role as honest broker in the 
Falkland islands dispute, sir? 

The President. If we can be of help in 
doing that, yes, anything that would bring a 
peaceful solution to what seems to be an 
unnecessary disagreement. 

Q. The British want to go to war. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. Gergen.* Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 


1 David R. Gergen, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Communications. 
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Mr. Speakes. We start on time; we quit 
on time. 

The President. 
sakes, yes, 
Hotel 

Q. [Inaudible|—seat, I mean, we're late. 
[Laughter] 

The President. You know, I was speaking 
to that group last year. I’ve got to speak 
again. 

Q. Do you have any fear and trepidation 
about going back? 

The President. No, but I’m wearing my 
oldest suit today. [Laughter] 

Mr. Gergen. Thank you 
Lights. 

The President. You know, these are going 
to do one thing, if you'll all remember it. I 
leave every press conference, as I told you 
before, with a great feeling of guilt about 
the unrecognized hands that have been up 
and haven't been called on. So, maybe with 
doing this weekly we can rotate a little. 

Q. But now, what’s going to happen if 
somebody asks you a question in a photo 
opportunity? Are you going to open a trap 
door? 

The President. Oh, incidentally, that’s 
one—that’s a part of the new rules. There 
will absolutely be no questions—— 

Q. No, sir 

The President. ——in the photo opportu- 
nity. 

Q. The rules given us said no answers 
from you. [Laughter] You will not answer. 
They carefully and, I think, wisely did not 
say there would be no questions. 

Q. We can still ask questions; it’s just that 
you may or may not answer. 

Q. That’s correct. 

The President. Okay, you can. But I can 
sit there with a bar of soap, a pan of water 
in my hand ready to wash anyone’s mouth 
out with soap. [Laughter] 

Q. How frequently do you want to meet 
with us in this fashion, sir? 

Q. Every day. [Laughter] 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Yeah, because, heaven 
I’m due over at the Hilton 


very much. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 


began at 1:07 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 
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Thank you, Bob,' for those kind words, 
and thank you all for your warm welcome. 

I know you understand how happy I am 
to be back, standing before you today. If it’s 
all the same to you, though, when I finish 
speaking, I think I'll slip out the back door 
this time. [Laughter] 

A funny thing happened to me on the 
way to the White House last year. [Laugh- 
ter] No, seriously, it wasn’t funny at all, and 
I thank you for the prayers you said that 
day—especially your prayers for three very 
brave men—Special Agent Tim McCarthy, 
Tom Delahanty, and press spokesman Jim 
Brady. God bless them all. 

There was someone else outside this hotel 
last year who did something I’ll always re- 
member. He personally helped bring down 
the man who was accused of doing the 
shooting. He’s almost as old as I am—all 5 
feet 2 inches of him—almost, but not quite, 
and his heroics landed him in the hospital. 
But I understand that he’s here today, 
stronger than ever. And, Al Antenucci, 
where are you? Would you mind standing 
up? Where is he? [Applause] Well, every- 
one else is standing up. There he is. God 
bless you. 

You know, when you think of the courage 
of men like McCarthy, Delahanty, Brady, 
and Antenucci, when you think of the 
warmth and support that always pour forth 
in our times of trouble, it brings home 
something awfully important. There are 
many blessings in this good world, but 
surely the greatest is the one that we all 
share: We’re Americans. 

It’s been said that courage is the one 
quality that guarantees all others. America 
faces a challenge of courage in the months 
ahead that will be decisive. We’re in a 
tough period. No one has felt its pain any 
worse than the members of the building 
trades. And I want you to know that our 


‘Robert A. Georgine, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. 
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highest domestic priority is to revive this 
economy, to spur employment in hard-hit 
industries like housing and construction, 
your stock in trade. 

We are in a worldwide recession. The 
great thing is that—tragedy is that it might 
have been avoided, or at least curtailed, if 
the first phase of the tax cut was not so 
little and so late. Personal taxes actually 
went up by about $41 billion in 1981, which 
I think helped drag down the economy. We 
must not compound that error. 

There’s good reason to believe the reces- 
sion is bottoming out. We’re on the verge of 
a major victory over inflation—a disease 
which has sapped our economic strength, 
driven up interest rates, and ruined the 
dreams of homeownership for millions of 
families. If we stick together and finish the 
job the bipartisan coalition in Congress 
began last year, we will soon have that vic- 
tory. American families will be able to pay 
their bills again, save for the future, and 
ignite an economic recovery that can last 
for years. 

John F. Kennedy wrote: “The courage of 
life is often a less dramatic spectacle than 
the courage of a final moment, but it is no 
less a magnificent mixture of triumph and 
tragedy. A man does what he must in spite 
of personal consequences—obstacles, dan- 
gers and pressures—and that is the basis of 
all human morality.” Well, last year, with 
the support from the people, we began to 
do what must be done: attack the monu- 
mental problems blocking our progress that 
had built up for years. 

And here’s what we were up against: 
double-digit inflation; 21%-percent interest 
rates—the highest in more than a century— 
personal savings and investment rates that 
had plunged lower here than in any major 
industrial nation; a trillion-dollar debt, de- 
spite the highest tax burden in our peace- 
time history; a military machine so neglect- 
ed that many ships couldn’t sail and fighter 
planes couldn’t fly for want of spare parts; 
and a foreign policy wavering in weakness, 
apologetic for our past, incapable of re- 
sponding to terrorist attacks on our people, 
property, and the desecration of our flag. 

We knew that climbing out of that 
swamp wouldn’t be easy. We knew there 
would be strong pressures from many inter- 
est groups—yes, and including some within 


organized labor—to resist the steps we felt 
had to be taken. And that’s why it has 
meant so much to me that some labor lead- 
ers have had the courage to set aside parti- 
san differences, roll up their sleeves, look 
for the areas where we could agree, and 
then work together for the good of the 
country. 

This is a special brand of courage, the 
quiet kind that flows from confidence and 
inner peace and strength. Bob Georgine, 
Bill Konyha, Harold Buoy—I thank you for 
your leadership. Bob is working with our 
survey on cost control group, and Bill and 
Harold are working on the productivity ad- 
visory committee. They’re all giving us im- 
portant support to cut back redtape imped- 
ing growth and new jobs. 

Let me just say something here about the 
initiative of Bob Georgine. You know, one 
of the values we’re trying hardest to save in 
this country is self-reliance, taking care of 
our own. And what better example could 
there be than 15 building and construction 
trades unions taking one-half billion dollars 
of their hard-earned pension funds and in- 
vesting that money to create more jobs for 
your workers? This country will owe you all 
a debt of gratitude, and with initiatives like 
yours, we can and we will rebuild America. 

We're trying to help. Last week we an- 
nounced a series of actions that include 
moving within the limits of fiduciary re- 
sponsibility to free up critically needed 
funds for housing from pension funds such 
as your own. We're going to modify the 
Mortgage Revenue Bond program to loosen 
arbitrage restriction and broaden our defini- 
tion of distressed areas. And we'll ease exist- 
ing guidelines to expand the number of po- 
tential homebuyers qualifying for FHA 
mortgages. I spent enough years in my own 
union to know that when workers have the 
opportunity to work, and when they’re 
properly and fairly paid for their work, they 
can provide for themselves without having 
to hold out their hands to anybody. 

Unions represent some of the freest insti- 
tutions in this land. Too often, discussions 
about the labor movement dwell only on 
disputes or corruption or strikes. Well, I 
know that makes for good headlines. The 
point is, thousands of good agreements are 
reached and put into practice every year 
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that benefit unions, management, and the 
country. So, wouldn’t it be nice if some- 
times we could hear about that, too. It also 
might be nice for once if we could hear 
about the thousands of hard-working, 
honest, union officials who have done so 
much to improve your movement and raise 
the standard of living for all Americans. 

One great feature of collective bargaining 
is the opportunity for straightforward talk. 
A number of Presidents have observed that 
of all the meetings in the Oval Office, the 
most frank and memorable have been with 
the leaders of organized labor. And I think I 
know what they mean. I pledge to you 
today that there will always be an open 
door to my office for your leadership. We 
want your counsel and your participation as 
we tackle these tough problems that face 
the nation. 

Now, some outside your organization will 
say, “Well, why bother? After all, Ronald 
Reagan won’t go to bat for you.” Well, I 
wonder, because in the past year I’ve had 
many suggestions that what this country 
really needs is a so-called wage restraint 
policy. Well, I have one answer to that. This 
administration will never ever fight infla- 
tion by permitting some fuzzy-minded 
economist to attack the sacred right of 
American workers to negotiate their own 
wages. 

I believe with all my heart that providing 
people incentives to pull themselves up is 
the best path to human progress. I believe 
that faith in God, love of freedom, family, 
work, and neighborhood are what made 
America strong and will keep her free. I 
think you and I have a lot in common, even 
though, as Bob said, we can’t always agree 
on all issues. But what we can do, I hope, is 
seek out areas of possible compromise that 
don’t violate fundamental principles. 

One area where we definitely agree, I’m 
glad to say, is on the need to improve the 
Clean Air Act. We’re working hard with a 
bipartisan group in Congress to obtain revi- 
sions of that act that will help create jobs 
while maintaining our commitment to clean 
air. We appreciate your support on this and 
hope that House Resolution 5252 will move 
as rapidly as possible. 

Now, I spoke a moment ago of my grati- 
tude for the courage that your leaders have 
demonstrated. May I reassure you today on 
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legislation of importance to your own orga- 
nization: I believe there have been abuses 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, but as your Presi- 
dent, I have not and will not seek repeal of 
that act. 

Now, there are three areas where we 
cannot retreat on fundamentals: a need to 
restore the strength and credibility of 
America’s foreign policy, genuine relief for 
overburdened taxpayers, and a reduction in 
the bankrupt growth of Federal spending of 
the past decade. 

Your presence at this conference proves 
that democracy and freedom are alive and 
well in America. But as you _ know, 
America’s more the exception than the rule 
around the globe. 

Now, some in this country say, “Freedom 
is fine for us, but we can’t worry about it 
for everyone else. Let’s not stick our necks 
out anywhere.” Have they forgotten that 
freedom was not won here without the help 
of others? Have they forgotten that people 
who turn their backs on friends often lose 
what they cherish most for themselves? 
Have they forgotten that freedom is never 
more than one generation away from ex- 
tinction? Your presence at this conference 
proves that democracy and freedom are 
alive and well. So, we'll just keep it that 
way. 

I don’t think you’ve forgotten. You’ve had 
to live too often the meaning of struggle, 
perseverance, and unity. An American, a 
compatriot of yours once said, “The role of 
American labor in the struggle for the pres- 
ervation of human freedom and decency is 
decisive.” No one ever put it better than 
George Meany did 30 years ago. And he 
lived up to the responsibility that he gave 
you. 

Today you are needed more than ever to 
support and sustain the struggle of others 
whose sacrifice is greater than our own. In 
Poland, where citizens must meet in secret 
to resist military tyranny, courageous work- 
ers still struggle underground. Recently 
they published a plea for continued resist- 
ance. “So that our children do not have to 
be ashamed of us.” they said. So that their 
children will have a chance to grow up as 
free and courageous people. 

The Polish authorities want the West to 
close its eyes, accept martial law. The 
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American people will not accept martial 
law. They demand that Lech Walesa and 
the political—and the prisoners of Solidarity 
be set free. 

Poland’s government says it will crush 
democratic freedoms. Well, let us tell them, 
“You can imprison your people. You can 
close their schools. You can take away their 
books, harass their priests, and smash their 
unions. You can never destroy the love of 
God and freedom that burns in their hearts. 
They will triumph over you.” 

Could I just interject something here 
that—our team of Representatives from 
Congress just came back from El Salvador, 
watching the elections down there, led by 
Senator Nancy Kassebaum. They came in 
the office to report the other day. And they 
told me what a thrill it was and how inspir- 
ing to see those people stand in line hours 
for the privilege of voting. 

And they spoke to a woman—well, one 
woman was wounded by a ricocheting 
bullet. She refused to leave the line for 
treatment until she’d voted. But another 
woman said that they had told her personal- 
ly, the guerrillas, that they would kill her 
and cut off the finger that’s dipped in that 
invisible ink to identify voters, if she voted. 
And she said she told them just about what 
I’ve just said. She said to them, “you can kill 
me, you can kill my family, but you can’t 
kill us all.” 

Francis Bacon wrote that “In this theater 
of man’s life, it is reserved only for gods and 
angels to be lookers on.” America will not 
drift through the 1980’s as a spectator. Lib- 
erty belongs to the brave. We will stand up 
for our ideals, and we will work for peace. 

Never again will we shrink from de- 
nouncing the terrible nightmare totalitar- 
ianism has wrought: occupation of an entire 
section of Europe, genocide in Cambodia, 
boat people in Vietnam, a bloody invasion 
of Afghanistan, and everywhere the sup- 
pression of human rights and growing want 
from economic failure. We will not remain 
silent when, in Afghanistan, yellow rain is 
dropped on innocent people, solemn agree- 
ments are flagrantly broken, and Soviet hel- 
icopters drop thousands of “butterfly” 
mines, which maim and blind Afghan chil- 
dren who pick them up thinking they’re 
toys. We will condemn these crimes and 
work for international repudiation. 


And we will speak and work for democra- 
cy. Winston Churchill said that it was “the 
worst form of government in the world, 
except for all the others that have been 
tried.” Yes, we have our warts and our im- 
perfections. But we can be proud that 
there’s so much to love in this land. No 
nation has worked harder for peace or done 
more to lift up the downtrodden than the 
United States of America. 

Treasury Secretary Don Regan recently 
told the students at Bucknell University, 
“We have brought light where before there 
was darkness, heat where once there was 
cold, medicines where there was sickness 
and disease, food where there was scarcity, 
and wealth where humanity was living in 
squalor.” We provide more food assistance 
each year to developing nations than all the 
other nations of the world combined. 

America has a secret weapon; it’s called 
“trust the people.” We’re not afraid of free 
enterprise or free trade unions or freedom 
of thought. We depend on them, because 
only when individuals are free to worship, 
create, and build, only when they’re given a 
personal stake in deciding their destiny and 
benefiting from their own risks—only then 
do societies become dynamic, prosperous, 
progressive, and free. 

Our democratic dream of human fulfill- 
ment through individual equality and op- 
portunity is still the most exciting, success- 
ful, and revolutionary idea in the world 
today. But don’t take my word for it. Look 
at Poland, where Solidarity captured the 
hearts and minds of the people. Look at 
Afghanistan, where courageous freedom- 
fighters are battling a 100,000-man army, a 
Soviet war machine to a standstill. Look at 
Vietnam, where 500,000 boat people have 
escaped since we left. And look at brave El 
Salvador, where, in one of the most inspir- 
ing demonstrations of personal courage in 
modern history, 1 million citizens—a great- 
er percentage of their electorate than turn 
out for our own elections—risked their lives 
to go to the ballot box, so they could vote to 
give freedom a chance. 

Well, let’s give El Salvador a chance. Crit- 
ics question whether we're on the side of 
right, justice, and progress in El Salvador. 
Well, we found out an answer to that a 
week ago Sunday. 
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But if our commitments to our allies and 
freedom are to be credible, American secu- 
rity must be restored. We’ve neglected our 
national defense for more than a decade. 
The Soviets haven’t. They’ve built up and 
deployed a military arsenal unequaled in all 
history, capable of confronting our allies in 
Europe and Asia and threatening the free 
world’s source of oil. We cannot allow this 
dangerous momentum to continue. But 
even after our buildup, spending on de- 
fense will take a smaller share of our 
budget than it did 20 years ago, when the 
world was a far safer place. The bulk of the 
buildup will be for basic manpower, main- 
tenance, and readiness. 

Now, some would have us get at the defi- 
cit by reducing defense spending. I’m sure 
that savings can be made in any govern- 
ment program just by improved efficiency, 
and we have a plan to do that, but not by 
eliminating needed weapons systems— 
planes, tanks, and missiles. If we canceled 
outright all the major weapons systems we 
plan to order in fiscal year 1983, we’d only 
reduce next year’s budget by $6% billion. 
But we wouid also send a dangerous signal 
to the world that we were unilaterally dis- 
arming. And I don’t believe that American 
labor wants us to do that. 

Every penny we spend is for one sacred 
purpose: to prevent that first shot from 
being fired, to prevent young Americans 
from dying in battle. Let us ask those who 
say we're spending too much: “How much 
would it have been worth to you to avoid 
World War II? Who would put a price on 
the lives that were lost on Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Omaha Beach, Anzio, or Bas- 
togne?” For the sake of our children and 
their children, I consider it my duty, indeed 
all of our duties as citizens, to make sure 
that America is strong enough to remain 
free and at peace. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t 
work for eventual reductions in the weap- 
ons of mass destruction. A freeze in the 
arsenals of these weapons is not good 
enough. We want to go one better—mutual 
and verifiable reduction. 

Courage to stand up for American ideals, 
to work for peace, to defend our freedom, 
and courage to follow through on the bi- 
partisan economic recovery program begun 
last year—courage to seize the opportuni- 
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ties in this time of challenges. There was a 
famous French diplomat, Talleyrand, who 
once said, “Women sometimes forgive a 
man who forces the opportunity, but never 
a man who misses one.” [Laughter] Well, 
let me take this opportunity to say again, I 
want nothing more than to work with 
Members of the Congress to reach an 
agreement on the budget that is fair, com- 
passionate, and bipartisan. 

Let us have the courage to recognize 
what needs to be done, and let us do it. We 
won't get this economy moving again by 
adding to the highest tax burden on Ameri- 
can workers in our peacetime history. Taxes 
went up by more than 300 percent in the 
last 10 years, but all we got out of that were 
higher deficits and higher interest rates. 
Why? Because the cost of programs we all 
agree are important were zooming out of 
control. 

The cost of food stamps went up by 
16,000 percent in the last 15 years. Medic- 
aid and Medicare—again, essential pro- 
grams—have increased by more than 500 
percent in the last 10 years. We don’t have 
a trillion-dollar debt because you aren’t 
taxed enough. We have a trillion-dollar debt 
because government spends too much. 

As government took more and more of 
our income, savings on the part of individ- 
uals and investment by industry dropped 
lower and lower. So, we haven’t had the 
capital pool we need to make funds availa- 
ble for the mortgages and investment that 
will sustain and create new jobs for your 
members. 

We pretended we could hang on to pros- 
perity by going deeper and deeper into 
debt. Now common sense dictates that we 
must slow the dangerous increase in spend- 
ing and taxes so more resources are availa- 
ble for people to produce and save. This is 
all we’re trying to do. And, far from being 
radical, our program will lead us back to 
safety without sacrificing compassion. 

For all the media talk about fairness, you 
might not have heard that our 1983 budget 
will spend nearly three times as much for 
tuition support for higher education than 
was available in 1977. Better than one out 
of every two students will be eligible for 
assistance. Through Medicaid and Medicare, 
the Federal Government will pay for the 
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medical care of 99 percent of those Ameri- 
cans over the age 65. Twenty-eight percent 
of all Federal spending will go to the elder- 
ly—an average of $7,850 per senior citizen 
in payments and services. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will still subsidize approximately 
95 million meals per day—14 percent of all 
the meals served. And about $2.8 billion 
will be spent on job training and employ- 
ment. 

We haven’t sacrificed fairness for those in 
need. But how about some fairness for a 
group whose voice is rarely heard in Wash- 
ington—the wage earners and the bill- 
payers of America? 

I think that fairness also means going to 
the mat for a 25-percent tax rate reduction, 
indexing of tax rates, and strong new incen- 
tives for retirement savings—the first 
decent program for working, middle- 
income taxpayers since John Kennedy’s tax 
cut nearly 20 years ago. Fairness is saying 
you don’t raise taxes on American workers 
who had to take cuts in their paychecks just 
to keep their jobs. And fairness is insisting 
that when business gets its tax cut, you have 
no right to turn around and take the 
people’s tax cut away. 

Let me tell you why tampering with the 
third year of the tax cut and indexing 
should set off alarm bells in your heads and 
send shivers up your spines. It would in- 
crease the tax bill of your members by hun- 
dreds of dollars a year. It would prevent us 
from realizing the increase of $260 billion 
in private savings which we expect by 1984, 
which is essential for job creation. And it 
would further weaken the competitive posi- 
tion of U.S. labor in the world economy. 

One of the least reported stories in this 
country is the way government-imposed 
higher tax rates have pitted labor against 
management and undermined the competi- 
tive position of both. Many median-income 
workers now face tax rates of up to 44 per- 
cent on added income, up from just 30 per- 
cent in the late 1960’s. They’re being 
pushed into tax brackets formerly reserved 
for the wealthy. 

High tax rates make it harder for workers 
to increase their take-home pay, and they 
make it more expensive for management to 
compensate them for an increase in the cost 
of living. It now costs firms $1.70 to com- 
pensate a worker for every dollar increase 


in the cost of living. No wonder we’re not 
competitive with other industrial nations. 

Eliminating the third year of the tax cut 
and indexing will make this bad situation 
worse. A $20,000-a-year wage earner would 
pay hundreds of dollars in higher taxes as a 
direct cost, but the weaker economy—re- 
duced savings investment and lower pro- 
ductivity and growth—would reduce his 
family’s real earnings by much more than 
the direct cost of higher taxes. 

Instead of workers and management 
trying to solve the dilemma of high tax 
rates by opposing each other, it’s time you 
joined forces and told government to get 
off your backs so you can get on with the 
task of rebuilding our economy. Saving 
American jobs and raising the standard of 
living for all our people—that’s part of the 
job. 

In 1963 President Kennedy said, “The 
most urgent task facing our Nation at home 
today is to end the tragic waste of unem- 
ployment and unused resources. It has 
become increasingly clear,” he said, “that 
the largest single barrier to full employ- 
ment and to a higher rate of economic 
growth is the unrealistically heavy drag of 
Federal income taxes on private purchasing 
power, initiative, and incentive.” What was 
becoming increasingly clear then should be 
crystal clear by now. We cannot compro- 
mise on fundamental principles without 
compromising ourselves. 

We're not asking the Congress to do 
what’s easy. We’re asking them to work 
with us to do what’s right. And our program 
has begun to work. 

We inherited double-digit inflation. We 
ended 1981 with inflation down to 8.9 per- 
cent, and in the last 5 months it’s declined 
to 4% percent. If inflation had kept run- 
ning at the rate it was before the 1980 elec- 
tion, a family of four on a fixed income of 
$15,000 would be about a thousand dollars 
poorer in purchasing power than they are 
today. 

Now, I’m not going to stand here today 
and promise you that all your concerns will 
be swept away in the near future. But I can 
tell you that we’re on the verge of a major 
breakthrough against problems considered 
impossible only a year ago. 
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I don’t believe for a minute that 
America’s best days are behind her. I don’t 
believe anyone here doubts that. With the 
tools and incentives to do the job, America’s 
working men and women are every bit as 
dedicated, skilled, and productive as their 
German and Japanese counterparts. 

America’s greatest moments have come 
when America dared to be great—-when we 
believed in ourselves, in our values and our 
courage, and when we reached out to each 
other to do the impossible. I believe we still 
can. And because I believe in you, I know 
we will. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 


Mother’s Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4922. April 5, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year this Nation designates the 
second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day—a 
day on which to recognize and honor moth- 
ers for the roles they play in our families 
and society. 

In recent years, the shape of family life 
has been changing. Increasing numbers of 
mothers have added outside paid employ- 
ment to their traditional roles, and, similar- 
ly, fathers in increasing numbers are shar- 
ing home responsibilities with them. 

Mothers nourish and support bodies, 
minds and souls; encourage good health; 
nurse illness; overcome discouragement and 
cheer success. They create and sustain an 
atmosphere that helps children and families 
thrive. 

Mother’s Day gives all of us an opportuni- 
ty to thank our own mothers for their devo- 
tion and to acknowledge that every mother 
is essential to her family—the social unit on 
which our society is built. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 9, 1982, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I direct gov- 
ernment officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Federal government 
buildings, and I urge all citizens to display 
the flag at their homes and other suitable 
places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:33 p.m., April 5, 1982] 


Small Business Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4923. April 5, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Small business is the cornerstone of our 
free enterprise system and since the birth 
of this country has represented opportunity, 
independence, and the fulfillment of 
dreams for generations of Americans. 

Combining the dynamic forces of individ- 
ual intiative with an alertness to consumer 
needs, small business increases the flexibil- 
ity of our economic system and is a leading 
source of innovation and technological ad- 
vancement for much of our industry. 

We are indebted to small business for its 
contributions to our success as a nation and 
dependent on its progress and vitality for 
our economic well-being. Small firms 
employ over half of the labor force and are 
leaders in employment creation and innova- 
tion; they also play an important role in 
expanding economic opportunities for 
women and minorities. 
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While small business is at the heart of our 
competitive system, it has been increasingly 
hobbled in recent years by excessive gov- 
ernment regulation and taxation. We are 
currently addressing these problems 
through our programs for economic recov- 
ery. Our goal is to encourage the entrepre- 
neurial spirit and to help usher in a new era 
of growth for small business. Toward that 
end, “The State of Small Business: A Report 
of the President,” was sent to the Congress 
on March 1, 1982. It outlines key recom- 
mendations of this Administration. 

Historically, small firms have enjoyed a 
special relationship with their communities. 
Now they not only will be leaders in the 
renaissance of their communities but also 
will be in the forefront of revitalizing the 
economy and bringing a new sense of direc- 
tion to the American people. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
9, 1982, as Small Business Week. I call upon 
every American to join me in this tribute. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:34 p.m., April 5, 1982) 


World Trade Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4924. April 5, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States recognizes two of its 
most important responsibilities—to help re- 
store growth and vitality to the world econ- 
omy and to assure that all countries partici- 
pate fully in international development. 
That is why America is committed to poli- 


cies of free trade, unrestricted investment 
and open capital markets. 

We also recognize that the international 
economic system can expand and improve 
only on a foundation of sound domestic 
policies in all countries. That is why this 
Administration is working so diligently to 
promote the economic well-being of the 
United States. 

A vital interlocking part of our economy 
is our export activity. Every billion dollars 
in manufactured exports provides some 
32,000 jobs for American workers. Exports 
account for almost six million U.S. jobs and 
generate billions of dollars in business for 
U.S. companies. Small wonder that this 
year’s World Trade Week theme is “exports 
mean jobs.” 

For these reasons, the United States re- 
mains firmly committed to a liberal world 
trading system and an active role in future 
world trade negotiations. In such negotia- 
tions, the United States adheres to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal trade concessions and 
commitments—a principle embodied in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
that has served the mutual interests of all 
trading partners. 

Government can set the framework for 
expanded trade, but government cannot 
make trade flourish. This enormous power 
lies with private enterprise. When Ameri- 
can private citizens act to increase trade, all 
America will benefit. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
16, 1982, as World Trade Week, and I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in ceremonies affirming that trade is 
essential to our well-being at home and 
abroad. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:35 p.m., April 5, 1982] 
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Parliamentary Emphasis Month, 1982 





Proclamation 4925. April 6, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In this the birth month of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the first American manual on 
parliamentary practice, it is fitting that we 
reflect upon the importance of parliamen- 
tary procedure in the meetings of our pri- 
vate and public organizations. These proce- 
dures protect individual rights and majority 
rule and they assure orderly deliberation. 

The Congress of the United States has, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 102, authorized and 
requested the President to designate the 
month of April, 1982, as Parliamentary Em- 
phasis Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the month of April, 1982, 
as Parliamentary Emphasis Month and call 
upon Federal, State, and local government 
agencies and the people of the United 
States to observe the month with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities, 
and I urge them to promote democratic 
processes and efficient organization of 
meetings through parliamentary practice. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:29 a.m., April 7, 1982) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 7. 


Sinai Support Mission 





Executive Order 12357. April 6, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
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United States of America, including Chap- 
ter 6 of Part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2348, 
2348a-2348c), and Section 6 of the Special 
International Security Assistance Act of 
1979 (22 U.S.C. 3404), Section 2 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11896, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing: 

“(f) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 6 of the Special International 
Security Assistance Act of 1979 (22 U.S.C. 
3404) are delegated to the Director. 

“(g) The Director shall, as soon as possible 
after the Multinational Force and Observers 
becomes operational on April 25, 1982, 
phase-out the activities of the Mission in the 
Sinai and terminate all functions of the Mis- 
sion not later than September 30, 1982. 

“(h) The Secretary of State shall be re- 
sponsible after September 30, 1982 for any 
residual actions which may be necessary to 
conclude matters initiated by the Sinai Sup- 
port Mission.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 6, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:30 a.m., April 7, 1982] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 7. 


Dispute Between the United Kingdom 
and Argentina 





White House Statement. April 7, 1982 





This morning the President met with his 
national security advisers to review the situ- 
ation in the South Atlantic. After the meet- 
ing the President is departing for Jamaica, 
where he will meet with Prime Minister 
Seaga to further the close working dialog 
opened during the Prime Minister’s visit 
last year. He then continues on to Barbados, 
where he will meet with leaders of eastern 





Caribbean countries to discuss 
issues of mutual concern. 

In keeping with the initiatives the Presi- 
dent has taken with both Prime Minister 
Thatcher and President Galtieri and his 
offer of assistance, the President has direct- 
ed Secretary of Defense Haig to continue 
consultations with the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and Argentina in the in- 
terest of assisting both parties in the search 
for a peaceful resolution of the dispute in 
the South Atlantic. 

The President directed Secretary Haig to 
proceed to London and Buenos Aires at the 
invitation of both governments. 


regional 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Guy W. Fiske To Be Deputy 
Secretary. April 8, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Guy W. Fiske to be 
Deputy Secretary of Commerce. He would 
succeed Joseph Robert Wright, Jr. 

Mr. Fiske is currently Under Secretary of 
Energy. Previously he was executive vice 
president and director of the General Dy- 
namics Corp., St. Louis, Mo., in 1977-81. 
He was also chairman of the Asbestos Corp., 
Ltd. In 1972-77 he was corporate vice 
president and group executive of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
He was product line manager-worldwide in 
1969-72 and product line manager-world- 
wide, controls and instruments, electrical 
and electronic devices, electronic compo- 
nents and plastics, in 1968-69. Mr. Fiske 
was manager, specialty equipment oper- 
ation and computer support services, infor- 
mation systems equipment division, General 
Electric Co., Phoenix, Ariz. He was with 
General Electric for 20 years. 

Mr. Fiske graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1943). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in McLean, Va. Mr. 
Fiske was born September 28, 1924, in 
Upton, Mass. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 3 

Following his radio address to the Nation, 
the President left the White House for a 
stay at Camp David, Md. 


April 4 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 


April 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—freshman Republican Members of the 

House of Representatives. 

The President telephoned Catherine 
Filene Shouse at the Wolf Trap Farm Park 
to express his sorrow at the damage done 
by fire to the Filene Center on April 4. He 
said that he had instructed the Department 
of the Interior and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to look into the matter 
and see if they could be helpful. 


April 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch. 


April 7 

The President left the White House for a 
trip to Kingston, Jamaica, and Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 


April 9 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Texas as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes, beginning on April 2, 
which caused extensive property damage. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 5 


James Eugene Goodby, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of minister- 
counselor, for the rank of Ambassador 
during the tenure of his service as Vice 
Chairman, United States Delegation to the 
Strategic Arms Reductions Talks (START) 
and Department of State Representative. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
Women’s Educational Programs for the 
terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring 
May 8, 1983: 
Lilli K. Dollinger, of Texas, vice Rhine 
Lana McLin. 


For a term expiring May 8, 1983: 

Mary Jo Arndt, of Illinois, vice Kathleen 
Elaine Humphrey, term expired. 

Marge Bodwell, of New Mexico, vice 
Paul Parks, term expired. 

Marcilyn D. Leier, of Minnesota, vice 
Bernice Sandler, term expired. 

Virginia Gillham Tinsley, of Arizona, 
vice Eliza Macaulay Carney, term ex- 
pired. 

For a term expiring May 8, 1984: 

Judith D. Moss, of Ohio, vice Susan 
Margaret Vance, term expired. 

Marie Sheehan Muhler, of New Jersey, 
vice Carolyn L. Attneave, term ex- 
pired. 

Susan E. Phillips, of Virginia, vice Ellen 
Sherry Hoffman, term expired. 

Eleanor Knee Rooks, of Tennessee, vice 
J. Richard Rossie, term expired. 

Maria Pornaby Shuhi, of Florida, vice 
Sister M. Isolina Ferre, term expired. 

Helen J. Valerio, of Massachusetts, vice 
Anna Doyle Levesque, term expired. 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 5—Continued 


For a term expiring May 8, 1985: 

Betty Ann Gault Cordoba, of California, 
vice K. Jessie Kobayashi, term expir- 
ing. 

Gilda Bojorquez Gjurich, of California, 
vice Jewel Limar Prestage, term ex- 
piring. 

Irene Renee Robinson, of the District 
of Columbia, vice Maria Concepcion 
Bechily, term expiring. 

Judy F. Rolfe, of Montana, vice Virginia 
Foxx, term expiring. 

Eunice S. Thomas, of Georgia, vice Bar- 
bara M. Carey, term expiring. 


Submitted April 7 


Stanley I. Marcus, 

of Michigan, to be United States Attorney 
for the Southern District of Florida, for the 
term of 4 years, vice Jacob V. Eskenazi, 
deceased. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 3 


Fact sheet: 
Ronald Reagan Radio Commentary, 1975- 
1979 


Released April 5 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the National Legislative Confer- 
ence of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


Released April 6 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Stanley I. Marcus to be 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Florida 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 3 


H.J. Res. 272 / Public 97-165 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating April 4 through 10, 1982, “National 
Medic Alert Week”. 


H.J. Res. 447 / Public Law 97-166 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating April 4, 1982, as the “National Day 
of Reflection”. 


Approved April 6 


HJ. Res. 435 / Public Law 97-167 

A joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of April 12, 1982, as “American Salute 
to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War Memorial 
Day”. 


S. 634 / Public Law 97-168 
An act to authorize the exchange of certain 
lands in Idaho and Wyoming. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 6—Continued 


S.J. Res. 102 / Public Law 97-169 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate the month of 
April 1982 as “Parliamentary Emphasis 
Month”. 





Editor’s Notes 





The President’s Trip to the Caribbean 

The President was visiting Barbados on 
April 9, the closing date of this issue. Re- 
leases and announcements issued during 
his trip to Jamaica and Barbados, but not 
received by the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter in time for inclusion in this issue, will 
be printed next week. 


Correction to Executive Order 12356, 
National Security Information 

On April 9, the White House filed a docu- 
ment with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter correcting a citation, “Sec. 5.3(a)(1)”, 
which was used throughout Executive 
Order 12356. The correct citation is “Sec. 
5.3(a)”. The document is printed in the Fed- 
eral Register of April 12, 1982. 
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